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charming essays about books and book-lovers that had 
seen the light in a long while. He was told nothing of 
the " deal " between Morgand and Paillet. The cata- 
logue finished, a very small number of copies was 
printed luxuriously and sold at a round price to amateurs 
of great means only. Some of these even could not get 
a copy, and the result was that everybody talked about 
the catalogue and about the books mentioned in it. 
Even those who believed that they had better copies of 
the same books envied M. Paillet his copies, because 
they had been written about by M. Beraldi. Some 
months were devoted to exciting and heightening this 
feeling in a variety of ways, and then M. Morgand an- 
nounced that he had purchased the library. 

People took it for granted that he would put the vol- 
umes on exhibition on the shelves of his shop and begin 
to sell them at once, so they rushed there to see them 
and take their pick. But he did nothing of the sort. 
He kept them locked up, and would show them to no- 
body. The disappointed book-hunters, not to go away 
empty-handed, relieved him of much of his old stock. 
Then he began to yield to the entreaties of a few of the 
more importunate and sold them a book or two. Orders 
began pouring in from all parts of France, from England 
and the United States. New York dealers were com- 
missioned to offer almost any price for a book that had 
belonged to M. Paillet. Prices went up, and up, and up, 
not only for M. Paillet's books, but for nearly all of 
Morgand's other books as well. In less than two 
months the Paillet library was dispersed to all quarters 
of the globe, Without having ever been placed on public 
exhibition. It was sold simply on the reputation that had 
been made for it. M. Morgand is said to have cleared 
a hundred per cent on his venture, and he has turned 
the tide once more in favor of the eighteenth century, for 
how long no one can tell. 



OLD PERSIAN BOOK COVERS. 
Concerning old Persian book-covers, Mr. S. W. 
Benjamin says in his recent book : " They are of two 
kinds. The first and rarest are those in which the design 
is entirely of leather. The leather formerly produced in 
Persia.has never been surpassed in gloss and texture.- It 
may not be generally known that what is called Russia 
leather was first manufactured in Persia, whence the 
fabric was carried to Russia. The general character of 
book-covers made from this leather consists sometimes 
in overlayingthe most delicate and intricate designs made 
of split leather, one over the other, each being dis- 
tinguished either by retaining the natural color, or in 
being gilded or stained of different vivid tints. Often, 
also, the design of the cover is stamped and beautified 
with various shades of gold. The stamping was some- 
times done with engraved plates of metal ; but, singular 
as it may seem, it was usually produced by designs 
actually cut into sole leather of very fine quality, and at- 
tached to a block of wood ; the leather to be stamped was 
thoroughly moistened, and the stamp was pressed down 
by heavy weights and left in position for days, until the 
under leather had, as it were, grown to the desired de- 
sign. No patterns more elaborate or beautiful than those 
of Persia have ever been seen in the art of book-covers. 
The other style of Persian book-covers was made of 
papier-mache, in which the design, usually a hunting- 
scene, is often partially in relief, but always superbly 
colored — occasionally in such manner that the design 
retires or reappears according to the light in which it is 
held. Very fine covers of this sort have been made 
quite recently. The flat illuminated cover is also made 
now." 



THE CRUSADE OF THE EXCELSIOR. 

Bret Harte'S latest, " The Crusade of the Excelsior," 
is an ideal book for summer reading. The Excelsior starts from 
Callao for San Francisco in the summer of 1854, with a number 
of American passengers, among whom may be reckoned Senor 
Leonidas Bolivar Perkins. The captain, losing his way in a fog 
off the coast of Southern California, slips, unknown to himself, 
into the harbor of Todos Santos, and everybody goes ashore ex- 
cept Senor Perkins and some friends of his among the crew. This 
is Senor Perkins's opportunity. He runs off with the vessel to aid 
in liberating the mythical South American State of Quinquinambo. 
The Americans left ashore find that the fog is a permanent in- 
stitution in Todos Santos. It walls in the entrance to the harbor 
so that they are told that but one other vessel has found its way 
in in fifty years, and it extends over the territory like a roof, shelter- 
ing it from the burning sun and feeding a tropical vegetation on 
a narrow strip near the coast, all around being desert. The 
population, Spanish, Indian, and half-breed, are, of course, half 
a century behind the age in every respect. They have heard of 
Washington, but not of the Mexican War. They imagine all sorts 
of revolutionary cabals and intrigues among their uninvited guests, 



and they pack the men off to a lazaretto, while the women are al- 
lowed to stay at the fort and get up flirtations with the hidalgos, 
young and old. All sorts of queer complications result. 

But, little by little, it is made to appear that the isolation of Todos 
Santos is not so complete as it was supposed to be. The Bishop 
of Guadalajara sends a ship-load of supplies every three years to 
the mission ; other vessels have been known to touch at the coast, 
just outside of the harbor, and the friends of some of the castaways 
reach them by crossing the desert from the gulf shore of the pen- 
insula. There has been so much communication with the outer 
world, in short, that some of the inhabitants have become imbued 
with revolutionary opinions, and they invite Senor Perkins, who 
has succeeded in liberating Quinquinambo, to come and liberate 
them. He comes in the Excelsior, but the former captain of that 
vessel also comes in the Bishop of Guadalajara's ship, with a troop 
of Mexican dragoons, nips the revolution in the bud and gets the 
liberator shot. Then the Americans finish their voyage to San 
Francisco, except three, who have formed lasting attachments, and 
who stay to open Todos Santos up to commerce and the influences 
of the nineteenth century. 

The plot is worked out with an ingenuity more than worthy of 
Jules Verne and almost of Frank Stockton. The characters, 
while neither very strongly nor very delicately drawn, are all dis- 
tinct and more or less interesting. The contrast of the grave and 
romantic Mexicans with the adventurous but selfish Californians is 
well brought out. But the greatest merit of the story, from a liter- 
ary point of view, is in its descriptive passages, which are finer 
than anything that Bret Harte has previously done. There are 
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of brown green ; for the other part use a wash of violet of iron 
and shade with violet of iron, applying the color in small touches 
so as to give the rough surface shown in the drawing. Some of the 
balls may be entirely red shaded with the same. For the leaf-stalks, 
ball-stems and terminal branches use red brown ; for the larger 
branches use dark brown. Paint the leaves on the small branch 
in the foreground, and also the small leaves near the tops of the 
larger branches rather a light green (add brown green to apple 
green). For the other leaves, which are darker, add emerald green- 
Where a leaf shows the under side add a little apple green to a 
light wash of brown green. Shade, vein and outline the leaves with 
brown green. For background use a yellow or yellow brown tint, 
clouding with gold, or celadon may be used with good effect. This 
design, by varying the arrangement of the branches which com- 
pose it, may also be adapted for vase, lamp or tile decoration. 



TREATMENT OF THE COLORED PLATE. 
Directions for the treatment of the colored figure 
study by Henry Bacon will be given in the September number. 

QorrfSpOilu'FuTF. 

HOW TO STAIN WOOD-WORK. 

A. P., Lexington, Mo. — The process of staining is very 
simple, and only requires the stain and patient energy. The wood- 
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SKETCH OF BUFFET. BY L. W. MILLER. 

SHOWING POSITION OF CARVED PANEL GIVEN LAST MONTH. (PUBLISHED FOR C I\, CINCINNATI.) 



many dramatic situations, and the book would cut up into a de- 
lightful comic opera. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25. 



SWINBURNE'S POEMS. 
The bubbles of Mr. Swinburne's verse may, some of 
them, be likened to those that run into a child's trench on the 
beac'i, and others to those that wink at the brim of the deb- 
auchee's glass. In selecting, himself, enough to fill a book of 
230 pages, it is much to be able to say that the poet has admitted 
very few of the latter sort. Yet the contents of this volume of 
" Select Poems," published by the Worthington Co., N. Y., are 
varied enough. They include a dozen or so of descriptive poems, 
four about children, four selections from " Tristram of Lyonesse," 
two from " Atalanta in Calydon," and two from " Erectheus ;" 
one each from u Thalamus," " Bothwell," " Mary Stuart," and 
" Marino Faliero." Some of the poems not included among the 
above will probably be more generally enjoyed and appreciated than 
any of them. Of such is the pathetic " Itylus," and the mystical 
" Hertha," and " A Ballad of Dreamland." The make-up of this 
edition is all that could be desired. The paper is strong and 
white, the type clear, the printing carefully done. The poems are 
handsomely bound in dark cloth, gilt-lettered. Mr. Swinburne's 
full works are issued by the same company insimilar style, in a 
dozen volumes, at $1.50 per volume. 

THE CHINA PLAQUE DESIGN. 

Plate 616 is a plaque design — " Button Bush " — 
showing the button-Dalls just as they are turning red after having 
shed their flowers. For the light part of the balls use a light wash 



work must be free from all grease, and be rubbed with fine sand- 
paper or brown paper to a smooth surface. The stain, if black, 
should be put on with a broad, smooth brush quickly and evenly, 
leaving no time for patchy marks ; several coats are required, with 
time left between for the perfect drying of the wood, and the gentle 
rubbing down with paper. When a tone of perfect blackness is 
obtained, the wood is ready for the French polish, the application 
of which, to be effectual, requires patience above all things. The 
polish should be poured on to the wood in small quantities only, 
and rubbed diligently round and round, with soft linen or silken 
rags, until a slight feeling of stickiness is felt, when a little more 
polish must be added. Much labor is required to produce the 
transparent surface that, once gained, lasts for long years. If a 
green color is wished, the number of coats of stain should be 
limited by the desired tone. Oak wood stained with two coats of 
green and then one of black, and French-polished, has a charm- 
ing effect for tables or shelves. 



PHOTOGRAPH COLORING. 

E. E., New York. — The photograph you used was 
doubtless printed too dark, whereas for a fair person it should have 
jpeen quite light. You might have done something toward over- 
coming the difficulty by lightening up the gray tints with body color, 
but to this there is a grave objection ; all gray and pearly tints 
should be purely transparent, so that the flesh color may be seen 
under them. When the complexion is dark, the difficulty is con- 
siderably lessened ; for, upon the application of the warm colors 
these heavy photographic tones decrease in depth and assume a 
color which is not badly adapted for finishing the pearly tints upon. 
Women's and children's portraits should always be lighter in the 
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shadows than the masculine head for the purpose of giving that 
softness which is their characteristic ; painters usually throw more 
light upon them than they do upon the male head, which is better 
suited to a depth of shadow. Heads of aged persons of both sexes 
should likewise be placed in a full or high light, as it tends to 
soften and subdue the prominent markings of age. Always have 
a duplicate copy before you while at work to refer to, and assist in 
keeping the resemblance. 



effect — for instance, apple-blossom, weigelias, or azaleas. The 
ground of the panels may be different from the general color of 
the door, but of course all the panels must be of the same ground 
color. All the flowers and leaves should be outlined with narrow 
black lines. 



AN AD VER TISING S WINDLE. 

C. H., Bucyrus, O., writes : " Cannot you warn your 
readers against swindling firms who advertise to send designs for 
holiday cards all ready to be colored, and then send absurd 
cards, stamped with impossible sprays of flowers, which no artist 
would waste time in painting, and no sane person would buy, 
though colored ever so well ? The object of the firm is to sell to 
ignorant people a so-called ' outfit ' for the painting, consisting 
of the trashiest colors, brushes, etc." 



PAINTING ON WOOD. 

S., Denver. — Oil the wood first with linseed or poppy 
oil ; when dry paint directly upon the wood. After the painting is 
completed varnish with French retouching varnish which will give 
a finish. If oil-colors are used on a black panel, no under painting 
is necessary ; simply lay on the colors in their general tones, using 
as much paint as possible to prevent the black ground from show- 
ing through. If water-colors are to be used, first cover the whole 
ground of the design with a coating of Chinese white, after which 
the colors will be found very easy to manage. 



DISTEMPER PAINTING. 

I. S., Trenton. — For mixing colors the whiting and the 
color required, finely ground, are dissolved separately and then 
mixed to the required tint. For example, lampblack mixed with 
whiting makes gray, and the most delicate to the darkest shades 
may be obtained. For French gray the whiting required is taken 
and soaked in water, and Prussian blue and lake finely ground in 
water are added to produce the necessary shade or tint. Buff may 
be made by dissolving in like manner, separately, whiting and 
yellow ochre. A little Venetian red gives a warm tone. A good 
salmon tint is produced by adding to the dissolved whiting a little 
of the same red, just sufficient to tinge. Drabs of various tints 
can be easily made by grinding up finely a little burnt umber and 
mixing it with the dissolved whiting. The sooner the distemper 
color dries after being laid on the better, and the best plan is to 
close windows and doors during laying and throw them open after- 
ward. 

FIRING A CLA Y MODEL. 
H. F., Troy, N. Y. — Your clay model may be fired 
in such a portable kiln as is used by China painters. (See adver- 
tisement of Stearns Fitch & Co.) Having placed it in the kiln, 
the lid should be luted down or stopped with soft clay. Then light 
the fire, place the kiln on it, and gradually fill it up with fuel so 
that it is embedded, as it were, for quite two inches all round, 
but with no heat at the top. The small hole in the stopper 
should be free. When the whole has become of a white heat, 
and this may be in an hour or more, according to the size of the 
kiln used and the size of the fire, the heat may be allowed to sub- 
side, and, after the fire has gone out, the kiln or muffle can be re- 
moved. Let it stand a day before you take it out, so that the air 
may not be admitted too soon — for in that case the work will be 
almost sure to crack — and then the medallion or other model has 
become terra-cotta. 

PAINTING ON VELVET. 
F. P. S., Elmira, N. Y. — (i) The most effective paint- 
ing on velvet is done with oil-colors. If water-colors are used, 
they should be opaque or made so by being mixed with Chinese 
white. First carefully outline the design on the velvet, and fill in 
the whole ground to be painted with Chinese white. When this 
is thoroughly dry, paint over it with the colors desired, taking 
care that each painting is dry before the next is applied. A little 
pure glycerine mixed with the colors will prevent them from 
cracking or crumbling. If oil-colors are to be employed put them 
on blotting-paper so as to absorb the oil before using them. (2J 
To transfer your design to the velvet, prick holes with a large pin at 
short distances in the outline of the pattern, and then pass a small 
bag filled with powdered starch lightly over the holes, taking care 
not to move the pattern. The whole design will be reproduced on 
the material beneath, outlined in small dots, which can be easily 
connected with a fine brush filled with Chinese white, making the 
outline complete. 

DECORA TED DOOR-PANELS. 

E. H. J., Boston. — (1) Any of the graceful classical fe- 
male figures by Ellen Welby, of which we give this month the sec- 
ond of the series of six, will be found suitable, we think, for the 
" extra long panels " of your door. They will look best outlined and 
kept somewhat flat in treatment ; the colors should be brilliant and 
well contrasted. A gold or bronze background will generally 
look well, especially in your room with "ebonized furniture." 
(2) If you prefer plant or floral decoration, you will find many 
suitable designs in your back numbers of The Art Amateur. 
Only one sort of plant should be painted in each panel. Many 
flowering trees are excellently adapted as studies for conventional 
designs, as the medlar tree, the service tree, and the barberry. 
The clematis, lily, chrysanthemum, and such stately plants as the 
Eastern poppy, single dahlias, or the white Japanese anemone are 
very suitable. Scarlet or gold-colored flowers look best on a black 
door ; on an oak-colored one more delicate shades have a pleasing 



PAINTING IN OILS A MOONLIGHT SKY- 
PAINTING SHORE AND WATER. 

S. P., Brooklyn. — The moon is painted with yellow 
ochre and white, and the atmosphere about it with yellow ochre, 
white, black and cobalt. For the upper sky you may use indigo, 
black, and French ultramarine; indigo, black, and Vandyck brown ; 
or indigo glazed with French ultramarine. For the clouds ivory 
black and French ultramarine ; sepia ; brown madder and sepia, 
and Cologne earth, black and cobalt are recommended in the 
admirable treatise on " Landscape Painting in Oil Colors," com- 
piled by Henry Leidel, Jr. (339 Fourth Avenue, New York), which 
also covers, as follows, your request for " various palettes for 
still and running waters," and for ** marine-painting in oils" : 

Rivers and 

Streams : For yellow 
and orange-toned wa- 
ter : Raw Sienna ; raw 
Sienna and Vandyck 
brown ; raw Sienna 
and brown madder. — 
For greenish water : 
Cobalt and yellow 
ochre ; transparent ox- 
ide of chromium ; raw 
Sienna and indigo ; 
transparent gold ochre 
and indigo ; Indian 
yellow, burnt Sienna 
and indigo ; Indian 
yellow and Vandyck 
brown ; brown pink, 
indigo and Vandyck 
brown. — For weak- 
toned grayish water : 
Burnt Sienna and co- 
balt ; cobalt, brown 
madder and raw Sien- 
na ; cobalt, purple 
madder and Indian yel- * 
low ; indigo, brown 
madder and Indian 
yellow. — For very 
deep, dark-toned 'wa- 
ter : Brown madder 
and Vandyck brown ; 
Vandyck brown, mad- 
der lake and indigo ; 
Indian yellow, Van- 
dyck brown and mad- 
der lake. 

Lakes and other 
Still Waters : For 
clear weather : Co- 
balt, madder lake and 
yellow ochre ; cobalt 
and Indian red. — For 
cloudy weather : Co- 
balt, indigo and brown 
madder ; cobalt, brown 
madder and Vandyck 
brown ; cobalt, yellow 
ochre and brown mad- 
der ; indigo and brown 
madder. — For vegeta- 
tion under water : 
Raw Sienna and 
French ultramarine ; 
Vandyck brown, black 
and brown madder ; 
Indian yellow, burnt 
Sienna and indigo. 

Sea and Ocean : 
For grayish-toned wa- 
ter : Ivory black, co- 
balt and brown ochre ; 
cobalt and light red ; 
cobalt, bitumen and 
mummy ; cobalt, pur- 
ple madder and yellow ochre ; French ultramarine and black ; 
French ultramarine, indigo and madder lake. — For greenish- 
toned water : Burnt Sienna, cobalt and madder lake ; burnt 
Sienna and Vandyck brown ; cadmium and French ul- 
tramarine, very beautiful ; raw Sienna and cobalt ; raw Sienna and 
French ultramarine ; raw Sienna and ivory black ; raw Sienna and 
crimson lake, for lights ; raw Sienna and Vandyck brown, for 
lights ; Vandyck brown, indigo and Indian yellow ; Indian yellow 
and cobalt ; Indian yellow and Vandyck brown ; cobalt and yellow 
ochre ; cobalt and Indian yellow ; cobalt and malachite green ; co- 
balt, black and vermilion ; transparent gold ochre and indigo ; 
white, bitumen, mummy and cobalt ; transparent oxide of chrome ; 
viridian ; malachite" green, as a glaze to lighten richly colored 
parts ; yellow ochre for lights. 

Shores and Roads : Vermilion, yellow ochre and cobalt ; raw 
umber and yellow ochre ; raw umber and vermilion ; burnt Sienna ; 
burnt Sienna and black, for shadows ; brown ochre, for sandy 
roads ; brown ochre and brown madder ; Vandyck brown, to be 
dragged very dry over roads to make them rough ; Vandyck 
brown, cobalt and crimson lake ; yellow ochre and light red ; yel- 



low ochre and Vandyck brown ; yellow ochre, light red and mad- 
der lake ; yellow ochre, light red and Indian red ; yellow ochre, 
burnt Sienna and cobalt ; yellow ochre, madder lake and cobalt ; 
cobalt, madder lake and burnt Sienna ; light red and black ; brown 
madder, light red and French ultramarine ; crimson lake, indigo 
and burnt Sienna ; raw Sienna and vermilion ; indigo and light 
red, for shadows ; French ultramarine and brown madder, for 
shadows ; French ultramarine, burnt Sienna and crimson lake, for 
shadows ; Indian yellow and burnt umber, for shadows ; ivory 
black and light red, for shadows. 

Rocks and Cliffs : For grayish-toned stones : Cobalt and 
burnt umber ; cobalt and light red ; cobalt, brown madder and raw 
umber ; cobalt, madder lake and burnt Sienna ; cobalt, madder 
lake and ivory black ; ivory black and madder lake ; ivory black 
and malachite green; ivory black, burnt Sienna, indigo and raw 
umber ; indigo ; indigo and light red ; indigo and burnt umber ; in- 
digo and brown madder ; indigo and Indian red ; indigo, crimson 
lake and transparent gold ochre ; French ultramarine and black ; 
Vandyck brown, black and brown madder ; Vandyck brown, indi- 
go and crimson lake ; Vandyck brown, cobalt and madder lake ; 
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raw umber and French ultramarine ; burnt umber, cobalt and mad- 
der lake. — For cold and warm tones : Raw Sienna, Vandyck 
brown and cobalt ; raw Sienna, brown madder and indigo ; yellow 
ochre ; yellow ochre and light red ; yellow ochre, Naples yellow and 
vermilion ; transparent gold ochre and ivory black ; transparent 
gold ochre, ivory black and madder lake ; light red, madder 
lake and cobalt ; burnt Sienna, madder lake and cobalt ; Ind- 
ian yellow, burnt Sienna and indigo ; brown madder and 
Vandyck brown ; brown madder, burnt Sienna and indigo. — 
For stones lying in the beds 0/ streams : Raw Sienna, Naples yel- 
low and vermilion ; raw Sienna, Vandyck brown and madder lake ; 
brown madder and indigo ; brown madder and French ultrama- 
rine ; Vandyck brown and brown madder ; Vandyck brown, mad- 
der lake and indigo ; indigo and brown pink. — For moss on stones, 
etc. : Vandyck brown and Indian yellow ; brown pink, crimson 
lake and French ultramarine ; madder lake, indigo and Vandyck 
brown ; ivory black, Indian yellow and brown pink ; Indian yel- 
low and brown madder, Indian yellow and burnt umber ; Indian 
yellow and oxide of chromium ; Indian yellow and malachite 
green. 
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TREA TMENT OF A WOODEN CEILING. 

Sir : We have a room 20x45 ^ eet anc l twelve feet high, 
the walls light gray, with border dark browns and red, frescoed. 
There is a new wooden ceiling: (1) Should it be stained or painted, 
and what color ? (2) Should it be plain or ornamented, and, if the 
latter, how ornamented ? (3) What color carpet is best ? 

Subscriber, Lake City, Minn. 

(1) The ceiling woodwork should be oiled and shellacked ; this 
will darken it somewhat, and bring out the grain of the wood. 
(2) No ornamentation. (3) An "all-over" patterned carpet in 
shades of " dull red " would be best. 



may be really fine, while from the other commonplace or ugly. 
The handsomer side should, of course, be taken, and with no fear 
of falling into the unfamiliar, as both sides are characteristic.'* 



impressions from plates, 
an earlier date. 



There are wood-engravings of certainly 



EFFACING FA UL TS IN E T CUING. 

Mordant, Boston. — You will find it best, perhaps, to 
efface the faulty passage in your plate altogether. We judge from 
your description of it that it is much too serious for mere correction. 
Mr. Hamerton's method is as follows : Use sand-papers of different 
degrees of coarseness, the coarsest first, and then the scraper, and, 
finally, willow charcoal with olive oil. The charcoal will leave 
the surface in a fit state to etch upon. This scraping and rubbing 
hollows the surface of the copper, and if it hollows it too much the 
printing will not be quite satisfactory in that part of the plate. In 
that case you have nothing to do but mark the spot on the back 
of the plate with a pair of calipers, then lay the plate on its face 
upon a block of polished steel, and giveit two or three blows with a 
hammer (mind that the hammer is rounded so as not to indent the 
copper). The only objection to this mode of effacing is the time 
it takes. If you have a trustworthy coppersmith in your neighbor- 
hood you may first show him what has to be done, and then send 
your coppers to him when a par^t requires effacing, but you cannot 
trust engraved plates in the hands of most workmen, as they are 
too careless and always scratch them. The professional copper- 
planers for engravers do this work as part of their business, and 
may be trusted. 

POSING A SITTER. 

Student, Brooklyn. — The following suggestions on 
the subject are given by Frank Fowler in his useful handbook on 
oil-painting (Cassell & Co.) : " Be careful not to place the head 
too high ; a good rule is that your own head, while working, and 
that of the person painted should be on about the same level. If 
the portrait is to be half-length or a bust merely, a chair placed 
on the model-table will be in good relation to the artist, if he 
stands, and it is best to stand when possible, for it gives one much 
greater freedom in working. To be able with ease to step back- 
ward in order to see the effect of the touches is a great advantage. 
So advantageous, indeed, is this manner of working that many 
artists never sit while painting. The attitude to be chosen for a 
portrait is a matter that should be left entirely with the artist, and 
we would suggest that the simplest poses are always the safest. 
An accidental or transient position should only be attempted by 
a master, while for the beginner, or those having little experience, 
it is well to wait and see what nature will do to help one out. 
Engage the sitter in casual conversation while preparing canvas, 
charcoal, and other material, and it will be more than likely that 
some hint will be caught in the turn of head or disposition of 
hands that will be of value in the ultimate arrangement. This ar- 
rangement must not look too much 4 arranged,' for it is here that 
one advantage of portrait-painting over photography exists — the 
intelligence of the painter is counted upon to catch something char- 
acteristic, life-like, and artistic. A fact that would be well to bear 
in mind is that the nose, as looked at from the two different sides of 
the three-quarter view, frequently presents a totally different ap- 
pearance. This is owing to the irregularity of the cartilages, 
which in some cases vary considerably. From one side the nose 



ON B U YING OL D MA N U SCRIP TS. 

Senex, Brooklyn. —It certainly seems that you have 
been defrauded, and have a good case against the New York 
dealer who sold you the manuscript. Even experts are sometimes 
deceived in such matters — it is so difficult to know whether the 
manuscript is perfect or not. Mere are some hints, however, 
which may be of service to you in future : In missals always look 
for a painting of the Crucifixion. If this is wanting the book is 
almost certainly imperfect. In books of "Hours" always look 
for a calendar ; without one the book would have been practically 
useless. 

SIGNA TURES ON " OLD MASTERS." 

H., Providence, R. I. — The value of the painting in no 
way depends on the signature, so do not be distressed on that 
account. Some of the greatest artists never or rarely signed their 
works. The signature or monogram, at all events, can be of no 
real value, unless it is old and at the same time coupled with 
other general marks of originality. Fortunately this matter may 
be absolutely determined. A careful examination under a mag- 
nifying glass is usually enough to determine the fact. If this test 
is insufficient apply a little spirits of lime or turpentine which will 
soon wash out the signature if it is modern. If it be of the same 
date as the painting, it will be incorporated in the substance 
itself, and therefore ineffaceable by such an application. 



MODELLING IN WAX. 

F. S., Germantown, Pa. — The materials are few and 
inexpensive. They are : some wax, a piece of slate or glass and a 
small box to contain them ; a few simple modelling tools, either of 
metal or ivory, or of both materials. The wax is warmed, and a 
design having been traced on the slate it is filled in with wax. The 
work is continued with tools. If a glass slab is used, the design 
may be placed on the other side of it, filled in as before directed 
and finished at leisure. The box or case is then shut up and the 
little studio is closed until the artist wishes to continue the model. 
This style of work can, of course, be carried about without any 
trouble. Different shaped boxes or cases will contain small busts, 
statuettes, etc., all of which may be modelled in wax. Various 
colors of wax may be used if desired, but that of a dull red color 
is, perhaps, the best. You can buy all the materials at F. Weber 
& Co.'s, Philadelphia. 



EARL Y ENGRA VERS AND ETCHERS. 
Subscriber, Newport, R. I. — Mantegna was one of 

the first great Italian painters who practised the art of engraving 
and engraved their own designs. It is generally represented that 
the art of engraving was discovered in 1452 by Masso Finiguerra 
a gold and niello worker of Florence. Designs were engraved on 
metal plates, and in order to render them more visible, niello 
(Italian for black), a composition of lead and silver, was 
rubbed into the incisures. In order to see the effect of the design, 
Finiguerra is said to have been in the habit of taking sulphur 
casts from his niellos, and printing with them on damp paper ; 
and either this habit or some accident led him ultimately to print 
with the niello itself. Sir C. Eastlake, however, says that various 
passages in a Venetian MS., preserved in the British Museum, 
prove that the art of etching was understood and practised long 
before it occurred to the monks, or to Masso Finiguerra, to take 



HINTS FOR CHINA PAINTERS. 

S. J., Toronto. — There are four kinds : (1) Faience in 
white clay ("argile blanche") — painting over glaze ; (2) in white 
clay-painting underglaze ; (3) in colored clay-painting on baked 
enamel ; and (4) in colored clay-painting on raw enamel. The kind 
you seem to refer to is the second of these. Biscuit is used for white 
faience in painting underglaze. "Biscuit," as you may know, is 
the unenamelled clay after the first baking, on which are applied 
afterward the colors for high-fire. In this painting it is better to 
varnish the surface to be painted with a thin coating of gum-arabic, 
which is allowed to dry before the application of the colors, the 
object of which is to prevent the absorption of the colors by the 
paste. The absorbent quality of the naked or unglazed clay 
obliges one to employ the colors fearlessly and flatwise, as in 
fresco-painting, which has a strong analogy to this kind of paint- 
ing. The colors are diluted with gum-arabic or glycerine, and are 
applied with a large brush made of long hair. 

Student, Harlem. — (1) The design of apple-blossoms 
would look well painted on a pitcher of cream white ware. (M. T. 
Wynne, 75 E. Thirteenth St., will send you a catalogue showing a 
variety of shapes.) Draw it with India-ink, using a fine brush. 
Put in the shadows of the flowers with tint mixed from carmine 
and apple green. Touch the petals here and there with the palest 
wash of mixing yellow. For the pink touches on the petals use 
English rose in powder, well mixed with turpentine and a little 
lavender oil. For the stamens use sepia ; for the calyx of the 
buds grass green, and the same for the leaf-stems. The leaves 
should be painted in grass green, with a little cobalt mixed ; 
shade with brown green. For the back of the leaf mix a little 
deep purple with the green to give the grayish effect. Use for 
the branches brown No. 3, shaded with brown No. 17, and a little 
deep purple. Outline all the work and the veinings of the leaves 
with color made from three parts brown No. 17, and one part deep 
purple. (2) We do not know to what you refer unless it be the 
" china lustra painting" advertised in The Art Amateur, by 
Emery H. Barton, of Cincinnati. Write to him for particulars. 



PERSONAL DEFECTS LN PORTRAITURE. 

Subscriber, New Rochelle, N. Y— In portrait-paint- 
ing the treatment of personal defects is a matter, of course, de- 
serving very serious consideration. Cromwell, sitting for his por- 
trait, told the artist that, if he left out a single mole or even a 
wrinkle, he would not pay him one farthing. But the ordinary 
sitter is by no means so brave, and it is not desirable that he should 
be. Mr. Henry Murray, an English artist who has written a use- 
ful guide on portrait-painting, regards it as a perfectly legitimate 
practice not only to veil and soften down accidental and natural 
defects, but even in some cases entirely to omit them— a due dis- 
tinction being observed between permanent and transient defects. 
He says : " The eyes, nose and mouth must be brought forward 
with all the reality due to their importance, but incidental and sup- 
plemental characteristics which either break up the breadths of the 
study, or point an unfavorable allusion, as the wrinkles on the 
brow of age, or even the dimples on the cheek of youth, cannot 
be painted with all the direct force of life. It is an utterly 
false position to say that, because they are there, they must be 
marked as strongly as in nature ; for how successfully soever any 
result of years or accident may be imitated in a portrait, it will 
always appear upon the canvas infinitely more prominent than in 
nature, because, although a picture be masterly to the last degree, 
it is not yet the living creature. There may be eloquence in all 
the features, but the painting must lack that vital argument in the 
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mouth and responsive communion in the eyes, which detach the 
sense from the individual observation of the effect of accident or 
the traces of age. True it is, if we consider these apart, and paint 
them as we behold them individually, they may be perfectly just 
in representation, but they will, nevertheless, appear unduly ex- 
aggerated in a picture. When the eye of a spectator is engaged 
by that of the sitter he still sees those points ; but they are modi- 
fied ; and, if the student could accustom himself to paint such 
effects as he thus sees them, he would succeed in securing that 
desideratum in portraiture — general truth." Mr. Murray, however, 
cautions the beginner against so far palliating these appearances 
as to injure the resemblance. As to the treatment of the portraits 
of aged persons he urges the necessity of regarding individually 
all those indications which betoken .age. In representing any 
markings on the forehead he is counselled to lay, first, the light 
ridge and then the dark furrows, as in this manner he will be less 
likely to exaggerate than if he reversed the order of proceeding, 
and then none but the most conspicuous markings must be repre- 
sented. A personal defect may disfigure only one side of the 
face. In this case, such a view of the features will be taken as 
shall exclude the blemish from observation. An inequality in an 
eye, for instance, may be dealt with in this way. 

SOME NEW YORK PICTURE SALES. 

Auction, Brooklyn.— (i) The lot of American pic- 
tures at the April sale at Ortgies you mention, formed no special 
"collection," as you assume. The canvases were chiefly the 
winnowings for the galleries of Messrs. B. Altman, W. H. Fuller 
and a Mr. Mackey, with some of a better class thrown in to make 
a good show. On the whole fair prices were realized. (2) The 
Sprague sale, we are told, was " stuffed" by Vose, of Providence. 
Comparatively few of the canvases had been owned by Gover- 
nor Sprague. (3) In the Gardner sale, by Matthews, most of the 
pictures belonged to Hazeltine. (4) The 206 paintings in the 
Graves sale realized $122,065. The " Landscape and Figures," 
attributed to Corot, and bought by C. P. Huntington for $10,000, 
was started at $2000 — by whom we do not know. 

SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
M. B. S., Peoria. — Both names are unknown to us. 

A Subscriber, Pittsfiekl, Mass. — We shall try and 
comply with your request for " a study of ferns in color." 

B. M., Parkersburg, will find, we think, the figure de- 
signs by Ellen Welby, in the supplement sheets, suitable for a 
folding-screen. 

L. V. N., Marietta, O. — We must decline acceding to 
your request for working designs of Royal Worcester, Sevres and 
Dresden china. We publish only original designs. 

Subscriber, New Orleans. — A screen of the style 
you suggest may be painted on canvas, burlaps, fine matting or 



glass. Satin, silk or plush may also be used for such work. A 
flat, rather wide frame of cherry, old oak or ebony should sur- 
round the panel, and is upheld by two feet. 

B., Providence, R. I.— There is only one way to re- 
move the mark of mildew from your miniature, and that is to 
scrape it off the ivory and have that part repainted. But we 
advise you to leave it alone, and run no risk of having a bungling 
job made of it. 

Mrs. H. F. B., Hudson, N. Y., is informed that (1) 
Mr. William M. Hart, "the one who was painting thirty-six years 
ago," is living, and is painting as vigorously as ever. His studio is 
in East Fourteenth Street, New York. (2) We cannot comply 
with your request to reproduce the picture named. 

Subscriber, New Orleans. — (1) We know of no 
special manual on " Oil Painting from Still Life," but you will 
find useful hints on the subject in John Collier's " Manual of Oil 
Painting" (Cassell & Co.), and in Frank Fowler's " Manual," by 
the same publishers. (2) Yes, we can cordially recommend Henry 
Leidel's "Landscape Painting in Oils." 

J. M. S., Virginia, could probably have her questions 
concerning old china answered by Mrs. Mary E. Nealy, Washing- 
ton, D. C, if she will risk troubling that lady in the matter. They 
are not of sufficient general interest for us to devote the necessary 
space to them in these columns. (2) Mr. George H. Smillie, 337 
Fourth Avenue, New York, generally has a class at New Rochelle 
during the summer. 

F. P., Charleston, S. C— (1) Write to Castelvecchi, 
143 Grand Street, New York, for his catalogue of plaster statuary 
and busts, and you will be sure to find a suitable model. (2) Nat- 
urally the clay will " get hard overnight " if you do not take pre- 
cautions to keep it moist. You should keep it in a wooden pail 
with a tight cover, and when not using it should sprinkle it with 
water and keep a wet cloth over it to prevent the moisture from 
evaporating. 

S. T., Leavenworth, Kan. — (1) Red is considered as 
the contrasting color of green, green of red, and so forth, but the 
term is not well chosen, as they are really concords not contrasts. 
(2) Warm colors are those in which red and yellow predominate ; 
cold, those in which blue prevails. Black and white are either 
warm or cold by position. As an illustration take the following 
scales : Warm colors : White, yellow, orange, red, brown, 
black. Cold colors : White, olive, green, blue, black. 

H. P., Kansas City. — As the secondary colors, purple, 
green and orange, are each composed of two of the primary 
colors — thus : purple of red and blue, green of blue and yellow, and 
orange of red and yellow — so the tertiary colors, olive, citrine and 
russet, are each composed of two of the secondary colors : olive 
of purple and green, citrine of green and orange, and russet of 
orange and purple. At least, of the second and tertiary colors, 



this is so in theory. In consequence of ~the imperfect nature of 
our pigments, they are not so formed in practice. There are pig- 
ments which yield more brilliant purples and oranges than would 
be obtained by the mixture of red and blue or red and yellow. 

F. S., Peoria, III. — One objection to the stereochrome 
process of painting is in regard to the materials used. The water- 
glass with which the colors are set has chemical qualities, so that 
the number of colors which will stand it is hardly above that cf 
fresco, where the lime is the difficulty. The potash in the g'ass- 
water may be so much diminished as to be harmless to almost 
any color, but the danger tlien is that, as little or nothing but 
silica is left, the water evaporating, leaves an exceedingly fragile 
and delicate film, liable to injury from the slightest causes, and 
flaking off from the wall, leaving the colors unprotected. 

B., Rochester, N. Y. — In certain primary forms, as, 
for example, cylindrical vases, conoids, clavoids, towers or quad- 
rilateral edifices, in which the height exceeds the breadth, the 
proportions consist in a relation of height to breadth, such as the 
height being thrice the semi-diameter at least, and three times 
the diameter at most. If, on the contrary, the breadth exceeds the 
height, as in Greek temples and most other edifices, this breadth 
must be from twice the height at least, to five times at most. 

E. G. B., Denver, Col. — (1) A good fixatif for crayon 
drawings is made by dissolving two drams of isinglass in a pint of 
water, and adding to this two pints of spirits of wine. The fluid 
is applied to the back of the picture by means of a brush, which, 
being dipped in it, the hair is bent back, and by being allowed to 
recover itself by its own elasticity, distributes the liquid very 
equally over the paper. (2) The only way to remove the ink spot 
from your drawing is to use a sharp scraper, and afterward stipple 
over the abrasion. 

M., Napa, Cal. — A room " to be used for both painting 
and exhibiting pictures" should have one large, high window, the 
lower part of which should be curtained off with dark, thick stuff, 
such as canton flannel. Make the walls a medium shade of warm, 
rather brownish gray, something like a light fawn color, only 
grayer. When exhibiting pictures you can hang your walls with 
dark red or crimson paper muslin, or canton flannel, and fasten 
the pictures to that. Rods around the ceiling should be put up 
from which to hang heavy frames. 

The N. Y. Brass Furniture Co., in Union Square, 

have on exhibition some magnificent bedroom furniture in quarter- 
ed oak and metal, with oxidized silver finish, strong enough to last 
for generations, and handsome enough to make it desirable that it 
should do so. Occasional tables of lighter make, in bird's-eye maple 
and metal, treated as above, are to be seen, and a convertible chair 
or table in mahogany and leather, with frame in wrought brass. 
New styles of bedsteads and cribs, with curtain-frames and double 
casters, in polished brass, are likewise to be seen. 
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